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Q JPersonal Statement. 
Tue City Temple Thursday Free Concerts is an 
old-established institution. Begun in December 
1881, they have gone on for about eight months 
in each year ever since, till on the 23rd ult. the 
386th concert was given. Each week the spacious 
building has been crowded with eager and attentive 
listeners, and on many occasions hundreds of 
disappointed people have been turned away from 
the doors. It has, however, been decided by the 
authorities of the church that they are now to 
be discontinued, though it was by no means a 
unanimous decision. pon Dr. Parker rests the 
responsibility of giving up what ffrest.people con- 
sider a good and useful work, for he was,,the 
mover in the matter. To have the result of 
eleven years of hard and constant work suddenly 
threatened with destruction is—to put it mildly— 
very trying. I have yet to learn a good and 
sufficient reason for this step in a backward 
direction. Feeling very strongly that such move- 
ments as this ought to be increased rather than 
cut down, I set to work at once to find a new home 
for these concerts, and finally arranged to take 
Exeter Hall. On Thursday, the 2nd inst., there- 
fore, a new and altogether more attractive series 





of concerts will be held in that hall. Admission 
will be by programme (one penny each), and a 
collection will be made to defray expenses, A 
few reserved seats, at sixpence each, can be had 
by those who prefer to enter by a private door 
and so avoid the crush. Further particulars will 
be found in our advertising columns. I shall be 
obliged if all my Metropolitan readers will make 
the Exeter Hall Concerts as widely known as 
possible. I make this brief statement of facts in 
reply to many inquiries for information, I would 
here also acknowledge very gratefully the numerous 
letters and words of encouragement I have re- 
ceived. It is simply impossible to reply to all my 
correspondents. I assure them that their kindly 
interest is much appreciated. E. M. 





On Tuesday, the 14th ult., a Choral Festival 
Service, in connection with the Nonconformist 
Choir Union, will be held in the City Temple at 
7.30 p.m. An interesting and attractive programme 
has been arranged, and we trust there will be a 
large attendance. No tickets are required. 





Mr. C. B, Grunpy, the organist of Albert Park 
Wesleyan Church, Didsbury, sends us a printed 
and classified list of pieces he has played at his 
organ recitals before service on Sunday evenings 
during 1891-92. Altogether, he has taken up about 
220 works in various styles. His congregations 
certainly cannot complain of not hearing good 
organ music. 





The Methodist Times now has a monthly column 
of “ Musical Notes,” written by the Rev. F. L. 
Wiseman, B.A. 





The Christian World says: “At a cantata to 
be given in the Countess of Huntingdon’s Chapel 
at Ely, Mr. Minns and Mr. Jones, of the cathedral 
choir, were announced respectively to give an 
organ recital and to take the tenor solos. The 
day before the concert the two gentlemen were 
summoned before the Chapter, and were for- 
bidden, not only to take part in, but even to 
attend, the concert. Great inconvenience was 
occasioned by their places having to be supplied.” 





Ir is stated that Messrs, Moody and Sankey 
have received about £220,000 in royalties from 
their hymn and tune-books,. 





TueE following curious coincidence is reported in 
The Daily Telegraph: “At the Merionethshire 
Eisteddfod, held on January 2nd, some tenor 
soloists competed in singing ‘Sound an Alarm.’ 
The¥ made a feeble show, and the adjudicator 


pointed ouf that.the song should not have been , 


chosen, since an E@ward Lloyd was required to 
do it justice. Nevertheless; he gave the prize to 
the best man, whose name turnéd ‘out to be— 
Edward Lloyd. The audience went’imté eonvul- 
sions of laughter.” ©. 





Proressor Brackiz, speaking in Dundee, has 
been extolling the power of song. , He said that 
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when he went into a railway carriage he did not 


begin to read: he just hummed to himself a guid | 


auld Scotch sang. Next to the blessed Gospel, 
a good Scotch song in the heart and soul of a 
Scotsman was better than much of what was called 
learning. A man was fully alive when he sang, 
and then he became like a bird. Song ought to 
be the main element of all education ; a man was 
imperfect until he felt himself in his soul becoming 
a bird. They would find that in ancient times 
song was the main expression of the noblest 
feelings. There were the Psalms of David; and 
then, too, they danced. That, however, was not a 
Scottish custom as far as religion was concerned, 
A man who was thoroughly happy sang and 
danced, and the man who could neither sing nor 
dance was a poor, pitiful kind of a creature. He 
was not a right kind of a man unless he under- 
stood that piety and gaiety should go together— 
devotion and song. In Scotland religion was a 
rather sour thing. Some Scotchmen tried to make 
their spiritual heaven as gloomy and as cloudy as 
their Scottish sky. The D.D.’s had a lot to do 
with that. They pretended to know the Bible, 
and they did not know it at all. In the Bible 
religion was always coupled with gaiety, and, as 
he said before, even with dancing. He should 
like to see a couple of old D.D.’s dancing. The 
Bible told them to praise the Lord with music. 


Music in the Scottish Churches. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


A VERY fine organ from the factory of Messrs. Forster 
& Andrews has just been opened in Falkirk Parish 
Church by Mr. Charles Bradley, of Edinburgh. The 
church is one of those old buildings into which it is 


almost as difficult to get an organ as it was for Leech’s | 


crinolined lady to pass through ‘the Great Exhibition 
turnstile. The builders, however, by their usual in- 
genuity, have solved the problem, and have presented 
a divided organ, with a front on each side of the pulpit. 
The necessary room has been obtained by coving each 
portion two feet into the church, and making use of the 
space recently occupied by the lower parts of two large 
windows, the same now making niches in the building. 
There is a detached console, fixed at the front of the 
choir, and in such a way as to make the organist face 
his singers. At the opening recital the choir sang 
Stainer's “O clap your hands” and Gounod’s “ Glory 
to Thee, my God”; while Miss Taylor, an Edinburgh 
lady who is now studying at the Royal Academy 
of Music, and Mr. Fleming, of Paisley, contributed 
several solos. Mr. Bradley’s organ pieces included 
Mendelssohn’s Second Sonata, Smart’s Postlude in D, 
and Handel's “ Occasional” Overture. 


useful to others: “In presenting a pragtamme*on an 
occasion such as the present, jt is hardly necessary 
to explain that much more lati 

in the selection ofpieces than would be consistent or | 
proper in Diyint service—the ostensible object being, 
of course, to display the capabilities of the organ as a | 
¢oJofhstrument rather than as an adjunct in the service | 
of praise. In the latter case, its use is, or should be, 
subordinated to the sacred character of the service ; 
whereas, in the present instance, the primary purpose 
is to exhibit the resources of the instrument in its | 





The words of | 


all solos and hymns were printed in the programme, | ; 
which also contained the following note, which may be | Dr. John Greig as organist and choirmaster at Lauriston 


purely musical and artistic phases.” Excellent senti- 
ments, undoubtedly ; but at the same time I do not 
find anything in the organ programme that is not in 
constant—and legitimate—use in the Sunday voluntary 
list. 

The new instrument has already had one dire effect 
at Falkirk. The organist and choirmaster is Mr. James 
Love, well known to most of us as the author of that 
very useful work ‘ Scottish Church Music.” Mr, Love 


' happens also to be conductor of the local choral 


society, which contains in its ranks most of his church 
choir. When the organ came, the society were at 
work on Mozart’s Twelfth Mass, and the idea of a per- 
formance in the Parish Church was at once thought of 
as being more in accord with the character of the 
music and less expensive, in that an orchestra would 
not require to be engaged. However, when the 
managers were asked for the use of the church, it was 
found that two things weighed very heavily on the 
worthy gentlemen’s minds: first, a mass in a Presby- 
terian Church was not to be thought of; and, second, 
the character of professional singers was in general not 
such as to countenance their being tolerated in a sacred 
building! One rubs his eyes in amazement at such 


| ideas in these latter days of the nineteenth century. 


No wonder the local paper retaliates by saying that 
there are black sheep in every profession, from the 
ministry downwards, and that if the search light were 
thrown on the characters of church managers, a good 
many would not look very well under the scrutiny. 
Apart from other considerations, I think that if it had 


| been for nothing but recognition of their faithful 


attention to duty, the members of the choir ought to 


, have had what they asked ; but it is just this want of 


tact and kindly consideration that brings about so many 
of these unfortunate choir disputes about which we 
hear so much. 

A capital idea for interesting our choirs and church 
members in the Sunday service of song was practically 
exhibited by the Edinburgh Free Church Praise Union 
the other evening in the hall of the Free High Church. 
Mr. Alan Reid, the talented conductor of the psalmody 
in the Barclay Church, gave a short series of most 
interesting biographical sketches of several composers 
of notable church tunes, including Neil Dougal, 
Hugh Wilson, R. A. Smith, and many others, with 
magic-lantern illustrations. The latter were really a 
novel feature in this connection, for portraits of these 
old composers are not to be met with every day. In 
connection with the union it has been decided to have 
another special church service with the united Edin- 
burgh choirs in the month of March, and to take part 
in a musical demonstration in May, the object of the 
latter being the introduction of the new “ Hymn-book 
for Home and School,” to which I referred recently. 
Sir Joseph Barnby, by the way, had a good deal to do 
with this hymnal, and the committee were, I believe, 
rather startled when he asked £20 for a setting of the 
Creed. ‘Every man has his price,” said Sir Robert 
Walpole, and the committ®e were glad to find that 
every man’s pri¢e Goes not run quite so high as Sir 
Joseph. Barnby’s. 

Mr. Gavin Godfrey has just been appointed to succeed 


| Place United Presbyterian Church, Edinburgh. This 


ude should be allowed | 


| makes the third organist the congregation have had 


within as many years, and not unnaturally the impres- 
sion has gone abroad that wherever the beds of roses 
may be they are not at Lauriston. Mr. Godfrey, how- 
ever, has done excellent service at Old Greyfriars, 


| where he has had abundant experience under a first- 


class conductor, and his tact and ability will no doubt 
make things smooth in the new appointment. 

Another Edinburgh vacancy that is being competed 
for is that of College Street United Presbyterian Church, 
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where it has now been decided to unite in one man the 
posts of organist and choirmaster. The organ is a good 
three-manual instrument that appears to need a month’s 
tuning and regulating. The candidates were examined 
in something like A.C.O. tests, and while getting through 
their tasks had to pick up notes hcre and there on the 
manuals as they went along! One candidate com- 
plained, and was comforted by the examiner's remark 
that every man had the same difficulties to contend 
with! But the virtue of impartiality does not help one 
much in playing a fugue at first sight on keys that love 
their ‘‘ beds” not wisely but too well. 

Many organists in Scotland will be pleased to hear 
of the continued success in Chicago of one who was 
lately of their number—Mr. James Watson, of Aber- 
deen. He has been opening a new organ in the First 
Presbyterian Church of Freeport, Illinois, and the local 
reporter gets lost in raptures over his recital. He plays, 
we are told, ‘‘as easily as the bird sings. He is a 
young slender man, but [why the but ?] he sits at the 
organ as quietly and steadily as it he were only 
pressing a button, leaving the instrument to do the 
rest.” It was, however, to the lady harpist who 


assisted at the recital that the reporter gave his | 


heart. What do readers think of the following? 
“Tt was a charming picture, this graceful woman, 
dressed in Grecian style, seated before her harp, and 
as the white hands swept over the strings the ear and 
the eye were alike enchanted. 
every girl in the house sang in her heart ‘I want to be 
an angel, a harp within my hand.’” Dear, Mr. Re- 
porter, on this side of the pond we had thought that 
all your girls were angels already! Mr. Watson’s 
organ programme would certainly have shocked our 
Falkirk friends, What would they have thought of 
‘The Last Rose of Summer ” and Rossini’s “ L’Italiana 
in Algeri” Overture? But what can you expect from 
a church that gives “ices and creams” during the 
intervals ? J. CUTHBERT HADDEN. 


OXFORD NONCONFORMIST CHOIR UNION. | 


THE first choral festival of the recently formed Non- 
conformist Choir Union was held on Thursday, the 16th 
ult., in George Street Congregational Church, and was 
an unqualified success. Despite the most unpropitious 
weather, every available seat was occupied, whilst 
hundreds of applications for programmes entitling to 
admission had been necessarily refused. The Rev. 
H. B. Case, President of the Union, occupied the chair, 
and, after an opening voluntary by Mr. A. Wiblin, the 
Union organist, the Rev. A. R. Ezard offered prayer. 
This was followed by Minshall’s “ Lord’s Prayer,” and 
a congregational hymn, “All people that on earth do 
dwell,” to the Old Hundredth, The first part of the 
service was Sir John Stainer’s sacred cantata The 
Daughter of Jairus. The Union were exceedingly 
happy in their choice of soloists, all of whom deserve 
the highest praise. Miss A. J. Ashley, of the City 
Temple Choir, London, is not altogether unknown in 
Oxford, and her reappearance in connection with the 
Nonconformist Union was hailed with considerable 
pleasure by many of her Oxford friends. It is needless 
to say that the important part taken by the soprano in 
the cantata received admirable treatment in her hands. 
Of the other three soloists—Miss Ada Green (contralto), 
Mr. William Davies, Magdalen College (tenor), and 
Mr. Henry Sunman, of Christ Church Cathedral (bass )}— 
it is unnecessary to remark, except that all three of 
them were fully up to their previous reputation. It 
would be hard to praise Mr. Davies too highly for his 
tenor solo, “ My hope is in the Everlasting”; while the 
chorus of women, ‘“ Sweet, tender flower” (the wailing), 
was rendered in a careful mauner, and completely in 





It is safe to believe that | 
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time. The greatest point of interest was reached, 
however, in the chorus “ Awake, thou that sleepest,” 
after which comes the fine duet for soprano and 
tenor, ‘“ Love Divine.” The concluding trio and chorus, 
‘To Him who left His throne on high,” was sung 
with great precision, and had a very apparent effect on 
the feelings of the audience, who, however, by special 
request, refrained from applause. The miscellaneous 
character of the second part of the festival was also 
very pleasing. After the singing of “O worship the 
King,” Mr. Davies sang Coenen’s ‘Come unto me,” and 
Miss Ashley, Gaul’s “ These are they,” and the clear 
enunciation of both was noticeable. The anthem, 
“Sing, O heavens” (Sullivan), was followed by a 
quartet, “God is a Spirit,” by the four soloists, which 
was unaccompanied. Miss A. B. Green prettily 
rendered “O rest in the Lord,” and Mr. H. Sunman 
gave “Crown ye with palms the Saviour's onward 
way” (‘Les Rameaux”). It was accompanied by 
organ, piano, violin, and ’cello. The trio, “ Lift thine 
eyes,” by Misses Ashley and Green (2), and a chorus, 
‘He watching over Israel,” both by Mendelssohn, were 
followed by the hymn “Abide with me.” After the 
Benediction, Stainer’s “Amen” was sung, and the 
interesting festival was brought to a conclusion. We 
cannot close this notice without congratulating the new 
Union on its success, and the conductor, Mr. A. F. 
Kerry, M.A., on the admirable manner in which the 
choirs were trained, the organist, Mr. Wiblin, to whose 
effective playing is due no small part of the success, 
and Mr. Strange, the energetic secretary, upon whose 
shoulders a great part of the arrangements necessarily 
fell. 


THRAPSTON, RINGSTEAD, AND RAUNDS 

NONCONFORMIST CHOIR UNION. 
ONE of the bestconcerts that has been given in the 
town of Thrapston took place at the Corn Exchange on 
Thursday, the 2nd ult., when the Thrapston, Ringstead, 
and Raunds Nonconformist Choir Union, assisted by 
a splendid band and an efficient staff of professional 
singers, gave Handel’s oratorio The Messiah, under 
the leadership of Mr. N. Smith, jun. The following 
talented artistes were entrusted with the solos: Miss 
Vinnie Beaumont (soprano), Miss Edith Hands (con- 
tralto), Mr. Maldwyn Humphreys (tenor), and Mr. D. 
Harrison (bass). The hall was filled to its utmost 
capacity. The chorus comprised one hundred per- 
formers. At an early stage it was apparent that the 
audience were destined to partake of a musical treat. 
After Mr. Humphreys had rendered the recit ‘‘ Comfort 
ye my people” and the air “ Every valley,” the chorus 
‘‘And the glory of the Lord” was given in such a 
manner as to greatly please the audience. The next 
item to call for special attention was ‘‘ He was despised,” 
given by Miss Hands with great distinctness, and in a 
manner not often heard. Miss Vinnie Beaumont de- 
lighted the audience in the air ‘‘ How beautiful,” and 
Mr. Harrison rendered the air ‘Why do the nations ” 
in fine style, after which the chorus “Let us break 
their bonds” gave universal pleasure. At the com- 
mencement of the third part Miss Vinnie Beaumont 
gave “I know that my Redeemer liveth,” which was 
applauded to the echo, and some considerable time 
elapsed before the singing could be renewed. In the 
two quartets “Since by man came death” and “ For 
as in Adam all die” the voices blended beautifully. 
Mr. J. Houldsworth in the trumpet obligato showed he 
was perfectly master of his instrument. The conducting 
of Mr. Nat Smith deserves all praise, and the manner 
in which the choruses were given shows how well the 
different sections must have practised their parts. They 
gave them with a precision and evenness seldom met 
with in a country town. The band also deserves special 
praise. ? 
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Music at Coltman Street Ciesiepan 
Church, ull. 


Music has at all times held a prominent place in 
the religious services of Methodism, and the great 


founder of that important body was well alive to | 
its power and utility, and exercised his marvellous | 


gift of organisation in the improvement of this part 
of the service—not only encouraging his followers 
to form choirs to render the music intelligently and 
efficiently, but employing such as possessed the 


gift of composition to provide tunes suitable to the | 


character of the great movement. But whilst 
Wesley himself thus strove to realise a very high 
musical ideal, it may be doubted whether his 
followers have always been possessed of the same 
spirit. Singing there has always been in Methodist 


speaking, has often been set aside for mere hearti- 


ness of vociferation—the heartiness consisting not | 


only in /oudness, but in frequent repetitions of 
certain phrases, often in their disjointed state 
either meaningless or ludicrous. Many amusing 
stories have been told of mutilation resulting from 
the use of the old “fugal” and “repeat tunes.” 
Wesley himself had strong objections to vocal 
music of a fugal character, where different singers 
sang different words at the same time; and yet 
tunes of this character were popular with his 


followers not so very long ago, though those good | 


old Methodists who sang them heartily (and thus 
often made, in certain cases, a hotch-potch of 
beautiful and solemn words, in defiance of both 
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| good taste and true reverence) would lift their 


hands in pious horror at an anthem, where the 
fugal effects do not fall haphazard through the 
| mere chance setting of various hymns and verses 
_to one particular tune, but are carefully and 
effectively laid out according to the skill and judg- 

| ment of the composer. 
Some such thoughts might occur to the stranger 
when wending his way to Coltman Street Wesleyan 
If so, they would be speedily dis- 
| pelled on his arrival, before the service commenced, 
or even before entering the edifice. The very first 


| sight of the building is gratifying to the artistic eye, 


_ even as the subsequent service is gratifying to the 
It is a noble Gothic structure, with 
an imposing, though not an obtrusive, facade, a mult- 


| angular tower standing on each side of the porch, 


which is built out from the main front of the 
building and decorated to good effect. A large 
five-light window (which would, by the way, be 
much improved by being filled with stained glass) 
occupies the front or west end of the church, and 
there are transepts with smaller windows at the 
other end. The schools form a continuation of 


| the building, in the same style, immediately behind 
|| the chapel; and thus the ground plan of the 
| structure is, like that of a cathedral, in the form of 
|| a cross. 
| finished in pitch pine, and is furnished with a fine 


The interior is highly and beautifully 


three-manual organ, the imposing appearance of 
which is greatly enhanced by being set in a very 
ample and lofty recess. 

It was upon an auspicious occasion that we 
visited the church, for it was the inauguration of 
what is to become an annual institution—viz., the 
choir festival and choir Sunday—and of course in 
matters musical it was a high day. On entering 
the church, we found neatly printed programmes 
in the pews, with the order of the service, words 
of anthems, etc. Theorganist, Mr. J. Soulsby, A.C.O. 
(whose likeness we give above), played for his 
opening voluntary the Barcarolle from Sterndale 
Bennett’s Fourth Concerto, during which the choir, 
about thirty-five in number, entered from either 


side, and took their seats in double rows in front 


of the organ. With the closing strains of the 


' has | voluntary, the minister and congregation knelt 
services of any description, and frequently instru- | 


mental music, from the violins, flutes, clarinets, etc., | 
of past years, to the extensive organ or humble | 
harmonium of the present day ; but music, properly | 


while an introit was sung by the choir. This 
was a very creditable composition, both words 
and music being by a member of the choir, Mr. 
Arthur Cowburn. The first hymn, 


“ Young men and maidens, raise 
Your tuneful voices high,” 


was sung heartily by the whole congregation to 
the tune Millennium, and was followed by a short 
prayer. The chant was the gist Psalm, “ He that 
dwelleth in the secret place of the Most High,” to 
Hopkins in G, which went steadily; but it would 
have been better if the whole congregation had 
sung as they did in the hymns. 

The first lesson (2 Chronicles vi.), we noticed, 
contained the words of the anthem which followed. 
The effect was good, and, further, it showed the 
good understanding there was between the minister 


| andchoir, The anthem was Sir F. A, Gore Ouseley’s 
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“Tt came even to pass,” the words of which lend | 


themselves so well to musical treatment: “ It 
came even to pass, as the trumpeters and singers 
were as one, to make one sound to be heard in 


praising and thanking the Lord; and when they | 


lifted up their voice with the trumpets and cymbals 


and instruments of music, and praised the Lord, | 
of whom we sing in ancther musical connection, 


| “ have sought, but have sought it vainly.” 


saying, For He is good; for His mercy endureth 
for ever: that then the house was filled with a 
cloud, so that the priests could not stand to minister 
by reascn of the cloud, for the glory of the Lord had 
filled the house of God.” It is a remarkably fine 
anthem, and was well rendered, the bold passages 
being given with great vigour, and the verse part, 
“For He is good,” being also well in tune and 
softly sung, though it was taken full, and not as a 
quartet. 
English church music, is very effective, and not 
very difficult for the choir, the difficulties being 
reserved for the organist. The accompaniment is 
very florid, and contrasts well with the more sus- 
tained vocal parts. 

The second lesson came after the anthem, and 
was followed by the hymn “ Raise the psalm,” to 
Deerhurst. Then followed a longer prayer and 
the sermon. 

The preacher of the evening was the Rev. 
F. M. Parkinson, himself a musical man, and 
thoroughly “up to date” in this and other 
matters. There is a Yankee go-aheadness about 
him, both in appearance and utterance, which is 
truly refreshing. The service having a special 
musical interest, the sermon was an appropriate 
one—another instance of the bond of union exist- 
ing between the pulpit and the choir. Indeed, 
much of the success in the musical department is 
to be attributed to the sympathy which the several 
ministers who in recent years have had the 

‘more immediate oversight of this church have ex- 
tended towards Mr. Soulsby and his co-workers. 

Mr. Parkinson’s subject was ‘“ Worship Music,” 
his text being 1 Samuel xvi. 23: ‘ And it came to 
pass, when the evil spirit from God was upon Saul, 
that David took an harp, and played with his 
hand; so Saul was refreshed, and was well, and 
the evil spirit departed from him.” Assuming 
(perhaps a little groundlessly) that the music 
provided by David was of a sacred character, the 
preacher showed very truly and effectively that 
worship music was an enemy to evil, more 
especially to spiritual evil, as that lay more 
immediately within its province. 
combating with evil the Church had always made 
use of this weapon, and was wise in so doing. 
Further, it was of necessity that the music should 
be of as high a standard as possible, in consistence 
with its suitability to the work it had todo. The 
whole discourse was one which only a musician, 
and a musician both practical and philosophical, 
could have delivered, and was one to be thoroughly 
enjoyed by every one present in whom the reli- 
gious and artistic instincts were united. 

The preacher showed his musicianship in a 
very apposite illustration he drew from an organ ; 
and to the musical mind it was evident that the 

organ in Mr. Pa:kinson’s eye was a practical, 


“‘sticker-and-tracker-action” instrument, needing 
wind and liable to cipher, and not the ideal, 
perfectly tempered organ, consisting of key-box 
and show-pipes only, from which the averege 
poetical preacher is wont to draw his parables, 
and which organ has been the despair of several 
generations of much-tried organists, who, like one 


During the offertory which followed the sermon, 


the organist played Batiste’s well-known “ Song of 


Hope.” Thechoir then rendered, as special music 
the Kyrie and the Gloria from Mozart’s Twelfth Mass. 
Then followed the closing hymn and Benediction, 
after which the congregation remained kneeling 


_ while a vesper verse was sung very softly by the 


This is one of the finest specimens of | 


choir, commencing, 


“With Thy benediction 
Falling on our ear,” 


| The closing voluntary was the Fantasia in C by 
| Berthold Tours. 


The service was throughout reverent and 


| orderly. The choir had \evidently worked hard, 


as, beside the music rendered at this service, the 
cantata Day and Night, by H. Ernest Nichol, 
Mus. Bac. Oxon, had been rehearsed, and given for 
the first time on the previous Thursday to an 
audience of eight or nine hundred people. 

The choir consists of twelve trebles, eight altos, 
five tenors, and eleven basses. The discrepancy 
in the tenor was not so noticeable as might be 
imagined, that part being higher and more telling 
than the bass. There appeared to be good solo 
voices in all the parts; the trebles sang the nine 


| bars of top G and the high A’s in the Kyrie with 


simeneneeeenemeemennreneec 


So that in | 


ease. The soft singing was excellent. 

With the exception of a leading soprano, the 
choir at Coltman Street Church is a purely volun- 
tary one. It has always been a problem how to 
keep a voluntary choir in effective working order. 
And yet the voluntary choir is the truly ideal choir 
for a church. The work there should be freely 
rendered by each member as his or her quota to 
the service of God. Organists and special leaders 
stand on a somewhat different basis. Still, the 
voluntary choir is frequently so independent, that 
some effectual bond of union is a desideratum much 
sought after. This has been found at this church, 
and is twofold in character. The first and most 
operative cause is centred in the personality of 
the organist and choirmaster, Mr. Joseph Soulsby, 
who combines unusual musical ability with rare 
tact and effective though not obsequious courtesy — 
the combination of these gifts being rarer than 
either of them singly. He possesses an absolutely 
unflagging musical enthusia8m, and likewise the 
valuable gift of communicating his enthusiasm to 
his choir, the effect of which is seen, not only in 
high-class concerts and special services, but in a 
highly efficient ordinary service of praise in the 
house of God. 

The other cause of the homogeneity of the choir 
is the Christian character of its members, most 
of whom are consistent members of the Methodist 
Society, and engaged in various departments of 
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the church work. 
of many bonds which unite them in a common 
cause. Thus the work becomes neither a mere 
pleasure nor a mere duty, but what is far more 
effective—a pleasant duty. 

Mr. Soulsby gave us a few particulars as to the 
working of the choir. There is a choir practice 
every week in the choir vestry behind the chapel— 
a comfortable room with a piano in it for accom- 


: ee | 
With them the choir is one 


panying. All matters relating to the choir | 


management are settled by the choir committee, 


which is composed of the organist, choir secretary, | 


librarian, leader, and one member from each of the 
four parts. 
the choir at the annual meeting. A quarterly 
meeting of the choir is also held, at which the 
attendance at practice and service of every 
member is read, and the percentage of attendance 
of each part is given. This leads to a rivalry 
between the tenors and basses, and is the outcome 
of much friendly chaff, the attendance of course 
benefiting thereby. 

The result of these meetings is that the 
enthusiasm is kept up, and an esprit de corps 
maintained, which it is very pleasant to see. An 
innovation has been made in the practices which 
is much enjoyed. 


A ten minutes’ rest is given | 


These four are elected every year by | 
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Monconformist Church Mrgans. 
BRUNSWICK CHAPEL, NEWCASTLE-UPON- 


TYNE 


Built by Messrs. Harrison & Harrison, of Durham. 
Great Organ, CC to A, 58 Notes. 


Feet. Pipes. 
1. Contra Gamba . (metal) 16 58 
2. Large Open Diapason (metal) 8 a 
3. Small Open — (metal) 8 58 
4. Hohl Fléte (wood) 8 58 
5. Principal . (metal) 4 58 
6. Harmonic Flute (metal) 4 58 
7. Twelfth . (metal) 2% 58 
8. Fifteenth . (metal) 2 58 
g. Mixture (3 ranks) (metal) various 174 
10. Trumpet . ; (metal) 8 58 
Swell Organ, CC to A, 58 Notes. 
11..Bourdon . (metal and wood) 16 58 
12. Geigen Principal ; . (metal) 8 58 
13. Lieblich Gedact ene and wood) 8 58 
14. Viol di Gamba . ; (metal) 8 58 
15. Voix Célestes . (metal) 8 46 
16, Principal . (metal) 4 58 
17. Harmonic Piccolo (metal) 2 58 
18. Mixture (3 — (metal) various 174 
| 19. Horn (metal) 8 58 
20. Oboe (metal) 8 58 


half-way through the practice, during which a | 


couple of songs are given. This brings out fresh 
soloists, and also brings new music before the 
choir. During the winter season the choir give 
many concerts, sacred and secular, both in town 
and country, to assist other places of worship. 

The organ (a fine instrument by Forster & 
Andrews, of Hull) has three manuals and about 
thirty-five stops. The solo stops are fine, but 
rather more diapason power would be an im- 
provement. All the choir stops are in a separate 
swell-box. We understand that some alterations 
are to be made shortly, including an improved 
great organ and College of Organists’ pedals. 

Altogether, music at Coltman Street Church seems 
to be in a thriving state; and the collections, 
amounting to about £24, for choir funds, were a 
practical proof of the appreciation of the choir by 
their friends in the congregation. 

QA Slumber Song. 
SLEEP, baby, sleep, though thy lot be but lowly ; 

Love is a treasure that gold cannot buy ; 

Love that is purest, a love that is holy— 
Best gift to earth from our Father on high. 
Sleep, baby, sleep ; 
Mother beside thee a love watch will keep. 
Sleep, baby, sleep, while thy mother bends o'er thee ; 

Here thou art free from the world’s noisy strife : 

Ah! who can tell what a future's before thee— 

Sorrows lie thick in the pathway of life. 

Sleep, baby, sleep ; 
Mother beside thee a love watch will keep. 





Sleep, baby, sleep, in thy cradle reclining ; 
Sleep till the dark shades of night fly away : 
Hope bids us silence the voice of repining ; 
Joy cometh up with the dawning of day. 
Sleep, baby, sleep ; 
Mother beside thee a love watch will keep. 
Joun BoGuE: 


21. Tremulant. 


Choir Organ, CC to A, 58 Notes. 


22. Salicional . . (metal) 8 58 
23. Lieblich Gedact (metal and wood) 8 58 
24. Vox Angelica (metal) 8 58 
25. Concert Flute . (metal) 4 58 
26. Piccolo Harmonique (metal ) 2 58 
27. Clarinet ei (metal) 8 58 
a. We a {Swell Box (metal) 8 53 
29. Tremulant. 
Pedal Organ, CCC to F, 30 Notes. 

30. Grand Open Diapason (wood) 16 30 
31. Violone (metal) 16 30 
2. Bourdon . (wood) 16 30 
33. Bass Flute (wood) 8 30 
34. Octave. 


Couplers. 


35. Swell Super Octave. 38. Swell to Pedals. 
36. Swell to Great. 39. Great to Pedals. 
37. Swell to Choir. 40. Choir to Pedals. 


Four Double Action Composition Pedals to the Great 
Organ. 


Three Double Action Composition Pedals to the Swell 
Organ. 


Two Pneumatic Thumb Pistons, placed under the Great 
Organ Keys, acting on the Couplers. 


The whole of the Metal Flue Pipes, excepting the 8 
feet and 16 feet Octaves, and the whole of the Reed 
Pipes, are of the best bright Spotted Metal, with the ex- 
ception of the Vox Humana, which is of Tin. 


The Pedal Action is Tubular Pneumatic, operating 
the Builders’ Patent Equilibrium Valves. These Valves 
are also applied to the Bass Octaves of the Great and 
Swell, Manuals. 


The Case is of Fine Wainscot Oak. 
The Organ has Four Separate Pairs of Bellows, 


* giving different pressure of wind, and is blown by a 
| Hydraulic Engine, with a regulating and - controlling 


Valve at the Keyboards. 
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POPULAR ANTHEMS FOR CHURCH USE NO9. 


HE IS RISEN. 


Meditation. Comfort. Joy. 
Prize Easter Anthem 


Matthew 28, verses 5 and 6. 
Corinthians |. 15.V.55. 56. 57. 


composed by 


J.P. ATTWATER. 


The words and subject of the Meditation by permission of Messrs.Clowes & Son. 
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Che Monconformist Choir Cnion 
Festival. 


THE following clever lines, describing last year’s Fes- 
tival, are taken from the annual choir report of Upton 
Chapel, Lambeth, which was read at the annual meeting 
on the 6th ult. :— 


There is an ancient rhyme still holds its own, 
Though lots of others have been overthrown, 
Which tells us that the cuckoo comes in May, 
And sings awhile in June, then flies away ; 

But when the cuckoo finished up his song, 

A strange event occurred: a motley throng 
Of songsters, though not cuckoos, I may say 
Met at one rendezvous down Sydenham way. 
The people stared to see so vast a crowd ; 
Each to his neighbour said, though not aloud, 
Why, who are these, that, flying like a cloud 
From the four winds of heaven, centre here, 
And crowd orchestral seats tier upon tier, 
Flanking the massive organ left and right ? 
Truly a noble and impressive sight ! 

See how the colours blend! What varied hues! 
From snowy white to red and shaded blues ; 
Here in the front gay plumage from the tropics ; 
One of the ladies’ most delightful topics ! 

A little farther back the eye observes 

Green, yellow, crimson, pink in graceful curves ; 
Creams too are here, both strawberry and ice ; 
The former, crushed of course, is always nice ; 
Bewitching blues and winsome heliotropes ; 
The startling scarlet, radiant as hopes ; 

While at the back, the fringe of this mosaic 

Is softened into colours more prosaic. 

I love a human patchwork of this kind, 

And am so thankful I’m not colour-blind. 

A stranger viewing this unusual scene 

Would say at once, And what does all this mean ? 
And the reply would be, This is a choir, 

Made up of many, having one desire— 

That is, to move in praise yet higher and higher, 
To render with the human voice divine 

The songs of heaven at an earthly shrine. 

The aim is lofty, noble in design. 

Before you is a vast complex machine, 

Made up of units; all its parts are seen, 
Expectant, waiting. And now, yonder, see! 
That simple baton is the master-key 

Which skilfully unlocks each separate note, 
And wafts it heavenward from every throat. 
The phalanx rises! See the signal clear ! 

He that hath ears to hear, now let him hear. 

Mark how the softer passages are given ; 
Sound-waves are they, like tidal waters driven 
With quiet ebb and flow. A soothing psalm ; 
Following in its a wake a restful calm. 

So softly smooth this blended aggregate, 

It seems impossible a force so great 

One human will can so manipulate— 

Can so completely have it at command, 

That it obeys a gesture of the hand! 

Yet so it is ; and through the ether floats 
Harmonious murmurs from four thousand throats ! 
Now, rising in intensity and power, 

The tonal pyramid begins to tower ; 

Through deep ravines the thunder, rolling round, 
Ascends, as incense to the vast profound. 

The firm foundations of the massive chords 

Are cleft asunder, as with two-edged swords ; 
And fugal figures move to the attack, 

Fling down the challenge, and are answered back. 
The vocal strife increases, till at length 

The huge crescendo’s unavailing strength 

Is poised an instant, gasping as for breath ; 

But in the midst of life we are in death, 
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And one swift, sudden signal cuts in twain 
The pulse of harmony in every vein, 
So that the echoing shadows but remain. 

Of course each individual member blows 
His or her trumpet at these annual shows. 
This trumpet-blowing is a great attraction, 

If it is done to one’s own satisfaction. 

And though I’ve had no practice in the art, 
But often put the horse behind the cart, 

I'll undertake to make it obvious 

That part of the success was due to us, 

In spite of difficulties at the start, 

Which threatened to submerge at least a part 
Of Upton Choir, had not the bubble burst. 
We got our music piecemeal, and rehearsed. 
It was hard work; but we are used to that, 
Having a kindred sympathy with Pat, 

Who, when the bloaters came in, smoking hot, 
Preferred the hard-roed, and devoured the lot ! 
The Choir appropriated every note, 

And locked them, as it were, within the throat, 
To be restored to freedom by-and-by, 

Just like the famous blackbirds in the pie. 

So that we took part in this demonstration, 
And well deserved our share of that ovation 
Which was divided at the termination. 

My case is proved ; I do not speak at random. 
“The thing’s extant.” Quod erat demonstrandum. 


W. STANILAND. 


Che Mew Drganist. 
(Continued from page 26.) 


III. 
From IsaBEL Hope fo MILDRED, wife of JAMES 
MoncriEFF, Esq. 
“ January 7th, 18—. 
“My DEAREST MILLy,— 

“Tm dreadfully ashamed of myself for 
not writing before, and you no doubt think it horribly 
mean of me. Never mind, dear old girl; I should 
have written long ago, but first one thing, then another 
—you know; and, lately, all the Christmas excitement 
and frivolity. Oh dear, how I ave missed you! I 
abhor and detest your Jimmy for taking you away.” ... 

“How my pen does run on when I once begin! I 
have already written heaps, but I cannot leave off with- 
out telling you about our new organist. He’s the 


| dearest, delightfulest, absurdest little fellow imaginable 
| —saucy small nose, wicked little grey eyes, the 
| comicalest of consequential struts, and a laugh—oh, a 


laugh that you can’t call musical, but that sends you 


| into fits. You have no idea what fun he is: in fact, he 


shocks all the sober folk, including my father. He's a 


| most magnificent p/ayer, but we don’t think much of 


him as a musician, and his taste is atrocious. 


I have 


heard him practising the most splendid and difficult 
music by Bach and Handel, Rheinberger and Widor ; 
but on Sundays we have to put up with third-rate 
marches and trumpery variations. Only last Sunday 
he actually had the audacity to play ‘Three Lovely 
Black Eyes "—just think of it; but I don’t think anybody 


* Here follow two pages closely written and crossed, which | 
find difficult to decipher, But they seem to contain detailed 
descriptions of the dresses in which the writer and her bosom 
friends appeared at various Christmas parties. 
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recognised it—I confess I didn’t—he played it so 
slowly and with such harmonies. I asked him one day 
why he played such rubbish, ‘Haw! haw!’ he 
laughed, ‘you want to know that, do you? What's 
the good of playing good stuff? People don’t know 
B from a bull's foot. Why, the other Sunday—you 
remember I played “He was despised "—well, Miss 
Paulus actually thanked me for playing “The Dead 
March”: haw! haw! casting pearls before piggies, 
ch?’ That's the sort of fellow he is. 

“He plays the clarinet as well as the organ, and at 
our last congregational social he was down on the 


programme for a concertstiick of Weber's. What do | 


you think? Without saying a word to anybody he 
started off with ‘Yankee Doodle,’ and afterwards let two 
or three old ladies express their delight in the deaztiful 
music Weeder had written. 

“As you might expect, he is simply frightful at the 
Sunday work, and the choir is at sixes and sevens 
already. His accompanying is shocking. He'll race 
through one verse of a hymn, and take the rest at a 
funereal pace. You know that place in Smart's Te 
Deum where the voices begin to sing softly in unison, 
with that splendid organ accompaniment. Well, a few 
Sundays ago, we had got safely to ‘everlasting Son 
of the Father '"—loud, you know—and were expecting 
the notes from the organ, when, lo and behold, Mr. 
Gallagher—that’s his name, Horace Gallagher—turned 
round on the organ-stool and grinned at us—think of 
that. Imagine the result! There was a dreadful 
silence for what seemed like five minutes, and then old 
Mr. Rogers began alone in his rough bass, and we 
gradually took up our parts after him. Would you 
believe it—that dreadful organist let us sing for some 


fourteen bars unaccompanied, and then came in with a 


loud chord, and showed us we were a good half-tone 
flat. Of course we all gave him a thorough blowing up 
after service, but he only laughed—‘ Haw! haw !—teach 
you to sing alone—haw! haw!’ 

“And the choir practices—really, they are like 
pandemonium, "Everybody talks, everybody criticises 
and corrects—it’s rare fun, too. The other night we 
began practising for a concert, and tried ‘ The Hallelujah 
Chorus.’ Mr. Gallagher had a friend to play for him, 
and took the baton to conduct. But you know the 
‘King of kings, Lord of lords’ part? Well, he 
completely lost his beat, and began floundering wildly. 
We did our best for a time, but at last we could stand 
it no longer, but burst into a mighty laugh. You should 
have seen howhe glared. ‘Sof /’ he shouted. ‘What 
are you laughing at?’—I am afraid he swore a little. 
—We latighed the more. ‘Answer me!’ he cried; 
‘what are you grinning and screaming like a lot of 
hyenas for?’ One of the tenors mildly suggested that 
we did not understand his beats. ‘You're a lot of 
noodles, then,’ he said. ‘Look here.’ Then he began to 
show us, but it was a// wrong, so we laughed again. 
‘You're wrong,’ cried Tommy Biggs; you know that 
irrepressible alto. ‘I won't beat any more,’ cried Mr. 
Gallagher, ‘ for such a lot of hyenas. I've got a book 
at hand; I'll show you if I’m wrong.’ And he threw 
down his baton, pulled his friend off the stool, and 
began blaring away with all the stops out, 

‘Another time we were practising an anthem of 


Stainer’s—I forget which—and in the middle he pulled 
us up for some reason or other. Dear old Mrs. 
Hickory, who you know is a little deaf, did not hear 
him, but went on singing in her poor little voice alone. 
Mr. Gallagher folded his hands and looked up to the 
roof just in the poor lady’s habitual way, with just her 
sentimental look. And then, when she at last became 
aware of the stoppage and left off singing, he turned 
| up the whites of his eyes and murmured, ‘ Be-ootiful, 
be-ootiful /’ in exact imitation of the poor old lady. 
| “Now, don’t you wish you hadn’t married Jimmy 
| Moncrieff, but were still in our choir? I assure you it 
is Splendid fun. The change from the old days, when 
old Mr. Jenkins, poor old fellow, solemnly practised 
the Sunday music and a few anthems, is tremendous. 
“But I might go on all night telling you of Mr. 
Gallagher’s eccentricities. Of course you won't need 
to be told that he is quite a youngster, about nineteen, 
I believe, and, entre nous, no more fit to manage a 
choir than your darling little boy. Give the pet a 
| hundrec’ kisses for me; you must teach him to call 
| me Auntie Isabel. Remember me to that wonderful 
| old Jimmy of yours; I Aa¢e him for taking you so far 
away. Write soon, there’s a dear; I doug to see you 
| all, and I wzd7 come and see you before long, as sure 
' as I'm your old 


“ BELLA. 
‘“P.S.—Katie Brooks had on the most dovely gown at 
the Duncans’ party—white shot brocade, with large 
blue satin sleeves, trimmed with blue chiffon and 
cream lace. You should have seen it.” 
(To be continued.) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Prison Music.—At the Western Penitentiary in 
Pennsylvania there is a nightly concert given by what is 
probably one of the largest orchestras in the world. It is 
composed of at least three hundred players, who never 
see one another. The music begins precisely at six 
o'clock every evening, and ends at the stroke of seven. 
Within that hour the convicts are permitted to make 
each independently as much music or discord as he 
pleases. This prison is, perhaps, the only one in the 
United States where the inmates are allowed to 
cultivate the art of music, and the privilege is deeply 
appreciated by them, Just before six o'clock they may 
be seen by the officials, sitting with their instruments 
in readiness. As the hour strikes they begin to play, 
and rattle off tune after tune during the appointed time. 
As may be imagined, with several hundred instruments 
playing at once, it is impossible to distinguish any one 
of them from the rest, or to tell one tune from another. 
As the waves of sound rise and mingle, the listener can 
only be reminded of a wind howling in the distance. 
“ They look forward to this hour with great pleasure,” 
said one of the keepers to a reporter; “music is the 
only thing that varies the monotony of their lives, and 
taking an instrument away from a prisoner is about the 
severest punishment we can inflict.” As they were 
talking, there was a moment’s silence. It was a few 
minutes before seven, and a man began playing ‘Home, 
Sweet Home,” on a violin. His neighbour accompanied 
him on a guitar, and ina short time they were joined 
by a flute, cornet, and mandolin. ‘The prisoners in 
the upper tiers of cells seemed to be waiting for the 
beginning of the favourite melody, and one by one 
caught it up, until all were: playing the tune. The 
sounds ceased at the stroke of seven, and quiet reigned 
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Exeter hall: Its Musical bistorp. 
By F. G. Epwarps. 


EXETER HALL was erected for “religious and scien- 
tific purposes,” and was opened in 1831. Music, as one of 
the noble uses to which the Hall might be put, probably 
did not enter into the minds of its promoters. At that 
time there seemed little likelihood that the noble build- 
ing would become the home of the oratorio in London 
for well-nigh half a century. 
One of the earliest, if not the first, important musical 
functions in Exeter Hall was an Amateur Musical 
Festival, held on October 30th, November 3rd and 
5th, 1834. In June of that year the Handel Com- 
memoration was held in Westminster Abbey, and this 
seems to have stimulated the London amateurs to do 
something on their own account. An orchestra was 
specially constructed for the occasion, and an organ was 
erected by Bevington, which seems to suggest that no 
provision for large concerts had been made in the 
original plans of the building. Mr. William Holderness, 
a mathematical instrument maker, was the conductor. 
Clara Novello and Henry Phillips were amongst the 
solo vocalists. The instrumentalists included Lindley, 
Dragonetti, the two Harpers, Chipp (Tower Drums), 
Turle (organ), and Mr. Dando; the last-named, now in 
his eighty-seventh year, being still hale and hearty. 
The orchestra numbered 234 performers (including 168 
strings). The chorus consisted of 499 voices, including 
85 male altos ; there were no chorus contraltos. The 
grand total was 733 performers. The programme, in 
which were printed the names of all the performers, 
embraced a selection from the “ Dettingen Te Deum ” 
(first day); Creation (part i.) and Jsrael in Egypt 
(second day); and Messiah (third and last day). The 
Spectator gave a somewhat unsympathetic notice of the 
Amateurs’ efforts, which, as a specimen of the criticism 
of the time, may be partially quoted. The writer 
speaks of 550 performers, ‘and of these probably 350 
were effective. The power and precision of the chorus 
agreeably surprised us . . . we were not prepared for 
such a demonstration of strength.” Zhe Spectator 
critic was justly severe upon “ additional accompani- 
ments,” and said: “Another impertinence which dis- 
gusted us was the addition of some (we presume) 
amateur accompaniments. . . . In ‘ Fallen is the foe’ a 
ridiculous solo for the flute was added to Handel's 
score ; and the first movement in the Te Deum has 
been ‘repaired and beautified’ in the same way. 
Really, Mozart has much to answer for if his accom- 
paniments to Zhe Messiah are to be quoted as a 
precedent by every puppy who thinks fit to set 
himself up as an improver of Handel.” He further 
informs us that ‘some of the songs went completely to 
pieces—the band and the singer each persevering in a 
different time, one presented the striking novelty of a 
change of time in every bar, with the introduction of 
an appoggiatura two bars in length.” But the Amateurs 
“meant well; the expenses were light; the attendance 
was small, the reserved seats being nearly vacant, and 
the remainder far from filled.” The proceeds, if any, 
were to be given to the Westminster and Charing 
Cross Hospitals. So much for the Festival of 1834, 








which, as we shall presently see, was a memorable 
year in the musical history of Exeter Hall. 

In 1836, two years afterwards, another Grand 
Festival was held in the same building, under the 
direction of Sir George Smart, which, like. its .fore- 
runner, lasted three days. Another organ was erected 
for this* occasion by Gray, which shows that there 
was still no permanent instrument. Further refer- 
ence to this Festival is hardly necessary; but space 
must be found for the following delicious piece of 
criticism from Zhe Musical World of that time: ‘“ The 
air from Pergolesi, ‘O Lord, have mercy upon me,’ was 
admirably sung by Mr. Balfe, till he introduced, and 
most injudiciously to a composition of that class, a 
regular, modern, Tamburini-like cadence. We could 
have knocked him down, at least “vied, for he had 
previously charmed us.” 

Shortly before the first Festival (in 1834), of whieh 
we have spoken, there came to the Exeter Hall 
directors a little band of musical enthusiasts who were 
to do great things for sacred choral music in London. 
Banded together in 1832, the Sacred Harmonic Society 
—for such indeed was the name these musical worthies 
bore—had vainly sought a permanent resting-place ; 
and being again outcasts, they naturally turned longing 
eyes towards the fine new building which had recently 
been erected in the Strand. But there seemed to be 
insuperable difficulties in ‘the way. At length the 
Secretary, a legal gentleman, whose sympathy was 
doubtless excited by the prospect of increased 
dividends, discovered that music was a science (how 
very good of him), and, therefore, music was held to be 
a science within the meaning of the Act. The rent was 
guaranteed by the President—Mr. J. N. Harrison, a 
tobacconist in St. Martin’s Court—and “ satisfactory 
assurances being given for propriety on the part of the 
members, with a pledge that the music should be 
exclusively sacred and all expressions of applause 


| strictly prohibited,” the Sacred Harmonic Society was 


suffered to enter the sacred precincts ; and on July tst, 
1834, the new tenants held their first meeting within 
the walls of Exeter Hall. Henceforward the musical 
history of this building is largely that of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society. The limits of space, however, 
will only allow of reference to some of its most interest- 
ing features. 

The earlier concerts were given in the Small Hall, and 
they all resulted in pecuniary loss. The first concert in 
the Large Hall—Zhe Messiah, on June 28th, 1836, in 
aid of “The Protestant Dissenters’ Charity School” 
—was a triumphant success.. ‘‘The great room was 
crowded to excess. Such a concert for three shillings 
had never before been heard of, and everybody was 
delighted.” The Press, on the following morning, gave 
“ glowing eulogiums” on the performance; pecuniary 
success, to the tune of a surplus of nearly £400, 
also helped to swell the chorus of congratulation. 
“Nothing succeeds like success,” and all the concerts 
were afterwards given in the Large Hall. In March 
of the following year (1837) Mendelssohn’s St Paul 
was presented to a London audience, with so much 
success that it was repeated on September 12th 
following. Mendelssohn was present in’ the gallery 
as a listener, and, he says, that he found it “ very 
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recognised it—I confess I didn’t—he played it so 
slowly and with such harmonies. I asked him one day 
why he played such rubbish ‘Haw! haw!’ he 
laughed, ‘you want to know that, do you? What’s 
the good of playing good stuff? People don’t know 
B from a bull's foot. Why, the other Sunday—you 
remember I played “ He was despised "—well, Miss 
Paulus actually thanked me for playing ‘The Dead 
March”: 
ch?’ That's the sort of fellow he is. 

“He plays the clarinet as well as the organ, and at 
our last congregational social he was down on the 
programme for a concertstiick of Weber's. What do 
you think? Without saying a word to anybody he 
started off with ‘Yankee Doodle,’ and afterwards let two 
or three old ladies express their delight in the deautiful 
music Weeder had written. 

“As you might expect, he is simply /frigh/ful at the 
Sunday work, and the choir is at sixes and sevens 
already. His accompanying is shocking. He'll race 
through one verse of a hymn, and take the rest at a 
funereal pace. You know that place in Smart’s Te 
Deum where the voices begin to sing softly in unison, 
with that splendid organ accompaniment. Well, a few 
Sundays ago, we had got safely to ‘everlasting Son 
of the Father ’—loud, you know—and were expecting 
the notes from the organ, when, lo and behold, Mr. 
Gallagher—that’s his name, Horace Gallagher—turned 
round on the organ-stool and grémued at us—think of 
that. Imagine the result! There was a dreadful 
silence for what seemed like five minutes, and then old 
Mr. Rogers began alone in his rough bass, and we 
gradually took up our parts after him. Would you 
believe it—that dreadful organist let us sing for some 
fourteen bars unaccompanied, and then came in with a 
loud chord, and showed us we were a good half-tone 
flat. Of course we all gave him a thorough blowing up 
after service, but he only laughed—‘ Haw! haw !—teach 
you to sing alone—haw! haw!’ 

“And the choir practices--really, they are like 
pandemonium, "Everybody talks, everybody criticises 
and corrects—it’s rare fun, too. The other night we 
began practising for a concert, and tried ‘ The Hallelujah 
Chorus.’ Mr. Gallagher had a friend to play for him, 
and took the baton to conduct. But you know the 
‘King of kings, Lord of lords’ part? Well, he 
completely lost his beat, and began floundering wildly. 
We did our best for a time, but at last we could stand 
it no longer, but burst into a mighty laugh. You should 
have seen howhe glared. ‘Stop /’ he shouted. ‘What 
are you laughing at?’—I am afraid he swore a little. 
—We latighed the more. ‘Answer me!’ he cried; 
‘what are you grinning and screaming like a lot of 
hyenas for?’ One of the tenors mildly suggested that 
we did not understand his beats. ‘You're a lot of 
noodles, then,’ he said. ‘Look here.’ Then he began to 
show us, but it was a// wrong, so we laughed again. 
‘You're wrong,’ cried Tommy Biggs; you know that 
irrepressible alto. ‘I won't beat any more,’ cried Mr. 
Gallagher, ‘ for such a lot of hyenas. I've got a book 
at hand; I'll show you if I’m wrong.’ And he threw 
down his baton, pulled his friend off the stool, and 
began blaring away with all the stops out, 

‘Another time we were practising an anthem of 


haw! haw! casting pearls before piggies, | 


| pleases. 


Stainer’s—I forget which—and in the middle he pulled 
us up for some reason or other. Dear old Mrs. 
Hickory, who you know is a little deaf, did not hear 
him, but went on singing in her poor little voice alone. 
Mr. Gallagher folded his hands and looked up to the 
roof just in the poor lady’s habitual way, with just her 
sentimental look. And then, when she at last became 
aware of the stoppage and left off singing, he turned 
up the whites of his eyes and murmured, ‘ Be-ootiful, 
be-oottful /’ in exact imitation of the poor old lady. 

“Now, don’t you wish you hadu’t married Jimmy 
Moncrieff, but were still in our choir? I assure you it 
is splendid fun. The change from the old days, when 
old Mr. Jenkins, poor old fellow, solemnly practised 
the Sunday music and a few anthems, is tremendous. 

“But I might go on all night telling you of Mr. 
Gallagher’s eccentricities. Of course you won't need 
to be told that he is quite a youngster, about nineteen, 
I believe, and, entre nous, no more fit to manage a 
choir than your darling little boy. Give the pet a 
hundred kisses for me; you must teach him to call 
me Auntie Isabel. Remember me to that wonderful 
old Jimmy of yours; I Aafe him for taking you so far 
away. Write soon, there’s a dear; I doug to see you 
all, and I we/7 come and see you before long, as sure 
as I’m your old 

“ BELLA. 


‘“P.S.—Katie Brooks had on the most Jovely gown at 
the Duncans’ party—white shot brocade, with large 
blue satin sleeves, trimmed with blue chiffon and 
cream lace. You should have seen it.” 

(To be continued.) 


Prison Music.—At the Western Penitentiary in 
Pennsylvania there is a nightly concert given by what is 
probably one of the largest orchestras in the world, It is 
composed of at least three hundred players, who never 
see one another. The music begins precisely at six 
o'clock every evening, and ends at the stroke of seven. 
Within that hour the convicts are permitted to make 
each independently as much music or discord as he 
This prison is, perhaps, the only one in the 
United States where the inmates are allowed to 
cultivate the art of music, and the privilege is deeply 
appreciated by them, Just before six o'clock they may 
be seen by the officials, sitting with their instruments 
in readiness. As the hour strikes they begin to play, 
and rattle off tune after tune during the appointed time. 
As may be imagined, with several hundred instruments 
playing at once, it is impossible to distinguish any one 
of them from the rest, or to tell one tune from another. 
As the waves of sound rise and mingle, the listener can 
only be reminded of a wind howling in the distance. 
“ They look forward to this hour with great pleasure,” 
said one of the keepers to a reporter; “music is the 


_ only thing that varies the monotony of their lives, and 





taking an instrument away from a prisoner is about the 
severest punishment we can inflict.” As they were 
talking, there was a moment’s silence. It was a few 
minutes before seven, and a man began playing ‘Home, 
Sweet Home,” on a violin. His neighbour accompanied 
him on a guitar, and ina short time they were joined 
by a flute, cornet, and mandolin. ‘The prisoners in 
the upper tiers of cells seemed to be waiting for the 
beginning of the favourite melody, and one by one 
caught it up, until all were: playing the tune. The 
sounds ceased at the stroke of seven, and quiet reigned 
supreme. 
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Exeter ball: Its Musical bistorp. 
By F. G. Epwarps. 


EXETER HALL was erected for “religious and scien- 
tific purposes,” and was opened in 1831. Music, as one of 
the noble uses to which the Hall might be put, probably 
did not enter into the minds of its promoters. At that 
time there seemed little likelihood that the noble build- 
ing would become the home of the oratorio in London 
for well-nigh half a century. 

One of the earliest, if not the first, important musical 
functions in Exeter Hall was an Amateur Musical 
Festival, held on October 30th, November 3rd and 
5th, 1834. In June of that year the Handel Com- 
memoration was held in Westminster Abbey, and this 
seems to have stimulated the London amateurs to do 
something on their own account. An orchestra was 
specially constructed for the occasion, and an organ was 
erected by Bevington, which seems to suggest that no 
provision for large concerts had been made in the 
original plans of the building. Mr. William Holderaess, 
a mathematical instrument maker, was the conductor. 
Clara Novello and Henry Phillips were amongst the 
solo vocalists. The instrumentalists included Lindley, 
Dragonetti, the two Harpers, Chipp (Tower Drums), 
Turle (organ), and Mr. Dando; the last-named, now in 
his eighty-seventh year, being still hale and hearty. 
The orchestra numbered 234 performers (including 168 
strings). The chorus consisted of 499 voices, including 
85 male altos ; there were no chorus contraltos. The 
grand total was 733 performers. The programme, in 
which were printed the names of all the performers, 
embraced a selection from the “ Dettingen Te Deum ” 
(first day); Creation (part i.) and Jsrael in Egypt 
(second day); and Messéah (third and last day). The 
Spectator gave a somewhat unsympathetic notice of the 
Amateurs’ efforts, which, as a specimen of the criticism 
of the time, may be partially quoted. The writer 
speaks of 550 performers, “and of these probably 350 
were effective. The power and precision of the chorus 
agreeably surprised us . . . we were not prepared for 
such a demonstration of strength.” Zhe Spectator 
critic was justly severe upon “ additional accompani- 
ments,” and said: “ Another impertinence which dis- 
gusted us was the addition of some (we presume) 
amateur accompaniments. . . . In ‘ Fallen is the foe’ a 
ridiculous solo for the flute was added to Handel’s 
score ; and the first movement in the Te Deum has 
been ‘repaired and beautified’ in the same way. 
Really, Mozart has much to answer for if his accom- 
paniments to Zhe Messiah are to be quoted as a 
precedent by every puppy who thinks fit to set 
himself up as an improver of Handel.” He further 
informs us that ‘some of the songs went completely to 
pieces—the band and the singer each persevering in a 
different time, one presented the striking novelty of a 
change of time in every bar, with the introduction of 
an appoggiatura two bars in length.” But the Amateurs 
“meant well; the expenses were light ; the attendance 


was small, the reserved seats being nearly vacant, and | 
| success that it was repeated on September 12th 


| following. Mendelssohn was present in’ the gallery 


the remainder far from filled.” The proceeds, if any, 
were to be given to the Westmiuster and Charing 
Cross Hospitals. So much for the Festival of 1834, 








which, as we shall presently see, was a memorable 
year inthe musical history of Exeter Hall. 

In 1836, two years afterwards, another Grand 
Festival was held in the same building, under the 
direction of Sir George Smart, which, like. its  fore- 
runner, lasted three days. Another organ was erected 
for this occasion by Gray, which shows that there 
was still no permanent instrument. Further refer- 
ence to this Festival is hardly necessary ; but space 
must be found for the following delicious piece of 
criticism from The Musical World of that time: ‘ The 
air from Pergolesi, ‘O Lord, have mercy upon me,’ was 
admirably sung by Mr. Balfe, till he introduced, and 
most injudiciously to a composition of that class, ‘a 
regular, modern, Tamburini-like cadence. We could 
have knocked him down, at least “ied, for he had 
previously charmed us.” 

Shortly before the first Festival (in 1834), of whieh 
we have spoken, there came to the Exeter Hall 
directors a little band of musical enthusiasts who were 
to do great things for sacred choral music in London. 
Banded together in 1832, the Sacred Harmonic Society 
—for such indeed was the name these musical worthies 
bore—had vainly sought a permanent resting-place ; 
and being again outcasts, they naturally turned longing 
eyes towards the fine new building which had recently 
been erected in the Strand. But there seemed to be 
insuperable difficulties in ‘the way. At length the 
Secretary, a legal gentleman, whose sympathy was 
doubtless excited by the prospect of increased 
dividends, discovered that music was a science (how 
very good of him), and, therefore, music was held to be 
a science within the meaning of the Act. The rent was 
guaranteed by the President—Mr. J. N. Harrison, a 
tobacconist in St. Martin’s Court—and “ satisfactory 
assurances being given for propriety on the part of the 
members, with a pledge that the music should be 
exclusively sacred and all expressions of applause 
strictly prohibited,” the Sacred Harmonic Society was 
suffered to enter the sacred precincts ; and on July Ist, 
1834, the new tenants held their first meeting within 
the walls of Exeter Hall. Henceforward the musical 
history of this building is largely that of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society. The limits of space, however, 
will only allow of reference to some of its most interest- 
ing features. 

The earlier concerts were given in the Small Hall, and 
they all resulted in pecuniary loss. The first concert in 
the Large Hall—7he Messiah, on June 28th, 1836, in 
aid of “The Protestant Dissenters’ Charity School ” 
—was a triumphant success.. ‘The great room was 
crowded to excess. Such a concert for three shillings 
had never before been heard of, and everybody was 
delighted.” The Press, on the following morning, gave 
“ glowing eulogiums” on the performance; pecuniary 
success, to the tune of a surplus of nearly £400, 
also helped to swell the chorus of congratulation. 
“Nothing succeeds like success,” and all the concerts 
were afterwards given in the Large Hall. In March 
of the following year (1837) Mendelssohn's Sé# Paul 
was presented to a London audience, with so much 


as a listener, and, he says, that he found it “very 
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interesting.” He had conducted three rehearsals, but 
could not conduct the performance, in deference to 
the Birmingham Festival Committee. Mendelssohn's 
opinion of English amateurs is thus recorded in a 
letter to the Society: “I can hardly express the 
gratification I felt in hearing my work performed in 
so beautiful a manner,—indeed, I shall never wish to 
hear some parts of it better executed than they were 
on that night. The power of the choruses—this large 
body of good and musical voices—and the style in 
which they sang the whole of my music, gave me the 
highest and most heartfelt treat; while I thought on 
the immense improvement which such a body of vea/ 
amateurs must necessarily produce in the country 
which may boast of it.” The Society, with his per- 
mission, then enrolled Dr, Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
as an honorary member, and as a mark of their ap- 
preciation of his work (S¢ Paul), and esteem for its 
author, presented him with a large silver snuff-box, 
adorned with an inscription, which was handed to him 
at the coach-office “towards midnight” on his way 
from Birmingham to Leipzig. 

The next event of importance was the acquisition of a 


new and permanent organ, which was built by Walker and | 


rented by the Society. It was opened January 23rd, 
1840, by Thomas Adams, who only played one piece 
of original organ music. The manual compass was 
FFF (swell only to FF), but the pedal compass 
was to CCC. Originally, the console was detached 
from the organ, and the player faced the audience ; 


but the key-boards were afterwards altered to their | 


usual position. Those who, like myself, had to play 
this old instrument at the May meetings, will well 
remember its eccentricities : the difference between the 
manual and pedal compass, and the irritating octave- 
return of the “great to pedal” coupler; the stiffness 
of the draw-stops; the obstinate action of the com- 
position pedals; and the fear of having to attend an 
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amateurs, and now Spohr’s must find a place. He 
wrote home to the effect that ‘‘at the grand rehearsal 
he was really much moved both with its [the oratorio’s | 
excellent execution, and the conviction that such a 
number of persons, total strangers to him, and for the 
most part engaged in business (who in London have 
indeed but little leisure time), should have devoted their 
evenings to a late hour, during his absence of eight 
days, to the study of this difficult work, from pure love 
of it, and to afford him an agreeable surprise.” 

Exeter Hall was the scene of four remarkable musical 
events in 1847. In August of the previous year Men- 
delssohn had produced his great oratorio of Elijah at 
the Birmingham Musical Festival, with what success 
we all know.* He took his score back with him to 
Germany, and during the following winter he, with that 


| conscientious self-criticism peculiar to him, thoroughly 


inquest upon, and to be “committed” for the man- | 


slaughter of, one of the perspiring blowers. As 
a further annoyance to which the player was sub- 
jected, Costa, in his usual autocratic manner, had 
all the reed draw-stops “ blocked,” so that only the 
flue work was available. He did this in order that 
the organist should never be tempted to use the 
reeds with the orchestra. It may here be stated that 
the roof of Exeter Hall was originally a lantern roof 
—a woodcut of it in this form and of the reversed 
organ-console appeared in Zhe /ilustrated London News 
of May 18th, 1844. The Hall was altered to its present 
interior in 1850; and within the last year or two a fine 
new four-manual organ, by Walker, which is a pleasure 
to play upon, has replaced the old unsatisfactory in- 
strument. 

But to return to the Sacred Harmonic. Mendelssohn 
again rendered the Society good service by playing the 
organ at their concert on June 17th, 1842. He played 


overhauled his work. The first performance of the re- 
vised and published version of £/zjah—the form in which 
we now know it—was given by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, in Exeter Hall, April 16th, 1847, and was 
repeated on the 23rd, 28th, and 3oth, all four per- 
formances being conducted by the gifted composer, 
who so soon afterwards was to enter into his rest. 
The Queen and the Prince Consort were present at 
the second performance, on April 23rd, following upon 
which occasion the Prince wrote in his programme-book 
that beautifully expressed testimony to Mendelssohn’s 
faithfulness in the cause of true Art, which has been so 
often quoted. It was at one of these performances that 
Mendelssohn turned to Miss Dolby after she had sung 
“OQ rest in the Lord,” and said, with tears in his eyes, 
“Thank you from my heart, Miss Dolby.” 

Costa was appointed conductor of the Society in 1848, 
on condition that he should have supreme authority. 
Almost up to this time—in fact, till 1846, when Costa 
became conductor of the Philharmonic Society—the 
“leader” had considered himself to be of almost as 
much importance as the conductor, Even when 
Mendelssohn conducted his Z/ijah, “Mr. Perry, the 
leader, was constantly beating time with his fiddlestick 
in such a manner as to obstruct the views of the 
conductor and confuse the attention of the instrumental- 
ists.” With Costa all such eccentricities were sternly 
suppressed (woe betide the man who flourished 4 


_ fiddlestick anywhere within the range of Costa’s vision), 


Bach's “St. Ann's” Prelude and Fugue, and “a splendid | 


extemporaneous effusion on Handel's ‘Harmonius 
Blacksmith,’ exhibiting a perfect mastery of the gigantic 
instrument, and redolence of all that constitutes a great 
and gifted musician.” In the following year (1843) 
Spohr conducted his Fad/ of Babylon with great success. 
I have quoted Mendelssohn’s opinion of English 


and during his reign the Society reached its high-water 
mark of success. Many were the regrets when, in 
1880, the Society had to quit the building which, for 
forty-four years, they had so worthily occupied, and 
where their performances had given delight to thou- 
sands of listeners. There are not a few who, like 
myself, can trace some of their musical life-springs to 
the fountain source of the old Sacred Harmonic. 
Never shall I forget the last performance of E/ijah in 
Exeter Hall, under Costa, and the magnificent volume 
of tone produced by those seven hundred singers and 
players. How the stoical conductor seemed to be 
thrilled with pent-up emotion as the fiddles swept down 
that glorious scale passage representing the ‘abun- 


* For detailed particulars of this interesting event, see two 
articles, by the present writer, in Zhe Musical Times for September 
and October 1891. 
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dance of rain”; and when the following “cataract 
of sound ”—‘‘ Thanks be to God ”—thundered forth by 
all the power of band, chorus, and organ, broke upon 
the ear, the music was something more than a triumphant 
song of thanksgiving—it seemed almost Divine. 

So much has been said in regard to the Sacred 
Harmonic Society—unhappily a thing of the past— 
that there only remains space for reference to one or 
two other important musical events in Exeter Hall. 

In 1841 John Hullah began his singing classes there. 
His success was remarkable, so much so that he wanted 
the Sacred Harmonic Society to seek other quarters, 


that he might have the entire building to himself; but | 


the Society did not see “eye to eye” with Mr. Hullah 
in this respect. 
Hall, the members of his “ upper school” forming the 
chorus. 
concerts illustrating in chronological order the rise and 
progress of English vocal music, given in the first four 
months of 1847. Biographical notices of the composers 
were given in the books of words, an example which 
might with advantage be more generally followed. 

In 1852 the new Philharmonic Society, having been 
then formed, gave its first concerts in Exeter Hall, with 
Berlioz and Dr. Wylde as conductors. There was a 
magnificent orchestra. 
increased to twenty-four) first violins; Piatti headed 
the violoncelli; while M. Silas played “ first Crotale 
(ou Cymbale Antique), in F.” A feature of the concerts 
was the valuable analytical programmes, then a com- 
parative novelty at orchestral performances. 

Jenny Lind was a prominent figure on two interesting 
occasions at Exeter Hall. The first was on December 
15th, 1848, when a special performance was given 
of Mendelssohn’s £i/ijah in aid of the proposed 
Mendelssohn Scholarship, of which Sir Arthur Sullivan 
was the first and most distinguished scholar. Although 
the seats were a guinea and half a guinea, the Hall was 
crowded by a brilliant and enthusiastic audience, the 
small gallery being “full of Royalty.” 
was unqualified, and the proceeds amounted to nearly 
£1000. Jenny Lind, for whom Mendelssohn wrote the 
soprano music in E/ijah, and who gave her services, 
seemed to surpass herself in a magnificent render- 
ing of her friend’s music. We are told that she 
sang with “amazing fervour,” and that “at the end, 
the passages and staircases, and doorways, and what- 
not were lined with spectators curious to get a glimpse 
of Jenny Lind; but the Nightingale was safely caged 
in her own private room, with the Bishops of London 
and Norwich, and Mr. Benedict (who conducted), Sir 
George Smart, Mr. Hullah, and a goodly swzte of 
devotees, with whom she was laughing and chatting; 
nor did she put a foot outside the door till the crowd 
had dispersed and the Hall and its avenues were 
pretty well empty.” 

On June 30th, 1856, Jenny Lind took her farewell of 
the English public at Exeter Hall. “ The scene which 
followed her last song,” says The Musical World, “would 
demand the pen of Dickens, or Thackeray, to describe. 
All former ovations to Jenny Lind were temperate in 
comparison with that of Monday night.” The Swedish 
Nightingale “caught the infection, and moved by a 
genial impulse, waved her handkerchief with the hearti- 


Sivori led twenty (afterwards | 


He also gave concerts in the Large | 
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est good-will in response to the countless hats and 
handkerchiefs that were seen agitated from all parts of 
the Hall and orchestra. She appeared, indeed—and 
was what she appeared—most deeply affected by such 
genuine manifestions of affection and esteem. Several 
times she returned after retiring—the handkerchiefs 
fluttered again and again and again, till at last the idol 
of the public vanished to be seen no more!” This, 
however, was not the last public appearance of Jenny 
Lind, even at Exeter Hall, though I believe she did 
not sing professionally after that. I well remember 
a foggy night in November 1869 (it was the 17th), 
when the great singer sang the part of Ruth in Mr. 
Goldschmidt’s (her husband’s) oratorio of that name. 
My memory is haunted with the brilliant strains of 


| that lovely voice; and the recollection of her soulful 


Remarkable among these were four historical | 


rendering of the phrase “ Whither thou goest, I will 


| go,” and of the clear top B flat on the word ‘‘death,” 





in “if aught but death part thee,” will never fade 
away. 

I must pass over the concerts of the National Choral 
Society, conducted by the ill-fated G. W. Martin, 
the concerts of the Harmonic Union, the London 
Wednesday Concerts, and many other similar events. 
But | must refer to a memorable occasion in Exeter 
Hall, when, on December 30th, 1874, John Curwen, the 
revered apostle of the Tonic Sol-fa movement, received 
a well-merited tribute of affection and esteem from his 
fellow-workers in the cause of elementary musical 
education. John Curwen had outlived the storms of 


' criticism which had assailed his beneficial movement, 


and he stood there, beloved by all who knew him, as 
one triumphant in a noble cause, as one who was a 
benefactor to his fellows, as the children’s friend, as a 


' good man. 


The success | 


The story has not been fully told, but enough has 
been recorded to show that the musical traditions of 
Exeter Hall are of a noble and exalted kind. Shall 
they not be revived again ? 


SINGING FLAtT.—Unlike individual or solo singing, 
where all the blame, as well as the correction, depends 
upon the singer who is the guilty person, in the case of 
a whole band of singers the responsibility rests upon 
the one who has done the least to cause the flattening 
or sharpening—the conductor. Experience shows that, 
in nine cases out of ten, the flattening or sharpening 


| of a whole choir is caused by one individual. Let 


one voice sing flat, the next two neighbours, if not 
four or five around him, are depressed in pitch at once ; 
upon the next note half of the singers may be flat, and 
in less than five seconds the whole chorus is down, if 
the instrumental accompaniment should be very soft, 
or if the singing is done acapella. The best advice 
that can be given is the one contained in that common 
axiom, ‘‘One ounce of prevention is better than one 
pound of cure.” No singer with the chronic disease of 
singing out of tune must be tolerated in the chorus. 
There is no help for it. No conductor can afford to 
wait till the poor singer is cured, and have all his per- 
formances more or less spoiled till then, 
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THE NONCONFORMIST CHOIR UNION. 

PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
A PRIZE of five guineas is offered for the best anthem, 
three guineas for the best secular piece, and a prize 
of two guineas for the best hymn tune. Competitors 
must be an organist, choirmaster, or other member of a 
Nonconformist church or congregation. It is intended 
that the prize compositions shall be sung by the N. C. U. 
Choir at the Annual Festival at the Crystal Palace next 
year. 


The anthem must be written in four parts, without | 


solos. Unison passages allowed. It must be of a 
festival character, and must not take more than ten 
minutes in performance, preference being given to one 
suitable for ordinary church use. 

The secular composition must be written in four 
parts, and not exceed six minutes in performance. 

The hymn tune must be to the hymn “We come 
unto our fathers’ God” (T. H. Gill), No. 437 in the 
“Congregational Church Hymnal.” 

The copyrights of the prize compositions shall be the 
property of the Nonconformist Choir Union. 

The Committee reserve the right to withhold any of 
the prizes should the judge be of opinion that there is 
no composition of sufficient merit or suitability, 

Each composition to be signed with a motto, the 
same to be written on a sealed envelope, which shall 


contain the name and address of the composer. Un- | 


successful compositions will be returned if stamped 
addressed envelopes are sent for the purpose. 
Compositions must be delivered to the Hon. Sec., 
Mr. T. R. Croger, 114, Wood Street, London, E.C., on 
or before June Ist. 
The decision of the judge in all matters relating to 
the competitions shall be final. 


Echoes from “the “Churches. 


(Paragraphs for this column ~ oy reach us by the 20th of the 
month, 








METROPOLITAN. 


HACKNEY.—The choir of the Old Gravel Pit Chapel 
gave a very successful concert on January 25th. The 
esteemed pastor, Rev. J. De Kewer Williams, presided. 
The first part of the programme consisted of A. R. 
Gaul’s cantata Auth, the principals being Miss Ashley, 
Madame Rubardt, Miss Weston, and Mr. Percy Taylor, 
all of whom were very favourably received by the large 
number present. Miss Ashley and Madame Rubardt 
were evidently suffering from colds, but both deserve 
praise for the very able manner in which they rendered 
the parts allotted them. Miss Ashley sweetly ren- 
dered the song “Entreat me not to leave thee” and 
“Let me hie into the field.” Madame Rubardt’s rich 
voice was heard to advantage in the recitative and air 
‘‘Now, go your way, my daughter.” Mr. Taylor was in 
splendid voice, and gave an excellent rendering of ‘Go 
not from hence” and “Glory be to Thee, O Lord.” 
The choir did themselves justice in the choral portions 
of the cantata, The well-balanced voices were per- 
haps heard at their best in the chorale “ Nightfall” and 
the wedding chorus “ Hark! hark! the cymbals clash.” 
The cantata was followed by a miscellaneous selection, 
commencing with a pianoforte and organ duet by 
Madame Rubardt and Mr. Lewis Frost, followed by 
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Pinsuti’s charming part-song ‘There is music by the 
river”; song, Madame Rubardt, “ Dear Homeland,” for 
which she was recalled, as was also Mr. Taylor, whose 
singing of the ‘‘Forge” was given with much effect. 
Miss Ashley gave a very good rendering of “‘ Esmeralda.” 
Mr. T. Harvey's “ My Queen” evoked much applause, 
as did the part-songs ‘“ Eldorado,” ‘‘ Lady, rise, sweet 
morn’s awaking,” and “Softly fall the shades of 
evening.” The accompanists were Miss Kate Causdale 
and Mr. Lewis Frost. Mr. C. M. Cox, organist and 
choirmaster, conducted.—The Old Gravel Pit Chapel 
choir also gave a very successful concert on the 9th ult., 
at the Hackney Y. M. C. A. 

ILFoRD.—On the.16th ult. the choir and orchestra 
| of the Ilford Vocal Union gave a concert in the Wes- 
leyan Chapel on behalf of the chapel funds, the entire 
programme being carried out by the members, The 
programme included Festal March in C (A. Storr), the 
first movement from Haydn’s “ Surprise” Symphony, 
Gounod’s “Ave Verum” (unaccompanied), Rossini’s 
“ To Thee, great Lord,” Barnett’s ‘‘ The Harbour Bay ” 
(Mr. A. Barnes), Gounod’s “ Nazareth” (Mr. Savil! 
and Mendelssohn's “ Jerusalem” (Miss Hennings), « 
with orchestral accompaniment; and also about sixte 
numbers from Mendelssohn’s £/zjah, the principals 
being Mrs. Sharpe, Miss Hennings, and Mrs, Cuth- 
bertson (sopranos), Miss Storr, Mrs. Porter, and Miss 
| Atkins (altos), Messrs. A. and J. Barnes (tenors) «nd 
Mr. Savill, Mr. D. Lofthouse, and Mr. Cuthbertson 
(basses). During the interval the conductor (Mr. A. 
Storr, L. Mus. T.C.L.) was presented with a handsome 
gold-mounted baton, on behalf of the members of the 

Vocal Union, which is now in its eighth season. 

KEnTISH Town.—On Thursday, the 2nd ult., the 
annual social soirée of the Congregational Churc’. Choir 
was held. This annual gathering is eagerly looked 
forward to by the members, while every effort is put 
forth to make it one of exceptional interest. Tea was 
provided by the pastor and deacons, whose hospitality 
was warmly appreciated. The Secretary’s report, em- 
bodying attendance, finance, and a detailed a.cc unt of 
every engagement throughout the year, was «:'v read 
and adopted. Mr. A. J. Hawkins, organist a:.a choir- 
master, briefly reviewed the twelvemonth’s wurk, which 
showed signs of persistent effort and steady and marked 
progress. Various matters were brought up for dis- 
cussion, and several suggestions made for the further 
development of their work. The heartiest thanks of 
the meeting were accorded to Mr. Alex. ki. Richards 
for his services to the choir during the past year, 
unanimously re-electing him Hon. Sec. and Treasurer 
for the ensuing year. Several members contributed 
songs, pianoforte solos, etc., and a most enjoyable 
evening was spent. 

Mite Enp.—The annual repetition concert of the 
Crystal Palace Programme was given by the Eastern 
Division, London Sunday School Choir, on Saturday, 
the 11th ult., at the People’s Palace. The choir, which 
numbered about four hundred, under the able con- 
ductorship of Mr. George Merritt, G.T.S.C., equipped 
themselves in a most praiseworthy manner. The 
soloists, Miss Emerson Hurst (soprano), Miss Edith 
Hands (contralto), Mr. Chas. Rowcliffe (bass), were 
well received, whilst mention should be made of Miss 
L. Merritt and Mr. C. H. Rowcliffe, F.C.O., at the 
pianoforte, and Mr. Wenman, at the organ. Miss 
Hurst was deservedly encored in ‘The Carnival” 
(Molloy), whilst Miss Hands sympathetically rendered 
“Home, Sweet Home” as an encore to Sullivan’s ‘‘ Let 
Me Dream Again,” Mr. Rowcliffe was at his best. in 
the descriptive song “The Desert” (Emanuel), and 
Mr. Alexander Edwards contributed several favourite 
airs on the cornet in his well-known style. The 
Queen’s Hall was filled with an enthusiastic audience, 
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as many as ten encores being demanded. 
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Upton Park, E.—On the 7th ult., on the occasion | 


of one of a series of ‘Pleasant Evenings,” the cantata 
Jesus of Nazareth was given im Plashet Congregational 
Church by the choir, assisted by friends from Bow 
Baptist Chapel, and supported by a small band. The 
solos were undertaken by members of the choir, with 
the exception of those for bass, which were sung by 
Mr. H. W. Braine, of Maryland Point Presbyterian 
Church. Mr. S. W. Tucker conducted, and Mr. 
Gilbert Page presided at the American organ. There 
was a very good audience, and the various members 
were received with frequent applause. 

West Ham, E.—On January 23rd a concert, in aid 
of the organ repairs fund, was given in Brickfields 
Congregational Church by the choir of Trinity Presby- 
terian Church, Maryland Point, assisted by a string 
band. There was an enthusiastic audience, and encores 
were obtained by the choir for the part-songs “ Jack 
Frost” and “ Lass of Richmond Hill.” The programme 
included also the part-songs ‘ Eldorado,” ‘‘ Morning 
Prayer,” and “Softly fall the shades of evening,” all 
*elected from the books of the Nonconformist Choir 
‘ion. Songs were sung by Misses J. Ferguson, K. 
Uswald, J. Lawson, and N. Weir (members of the 
Presbyterian Choir), the two last named being encored. 
Mr. Mowbray P. Balme played a pianoforte solo, and 
also accompanied throughout. The playing of the 
batt}, was much appreciated, and a piccolo solo by Mr. 
A. A: Sharp had to be repeated. Mr. Henry W. Braine, 
choirmaster at Maryland Point, conducted. 


PROVINCIAL. 


BESSES (NEAR MANCHESTER ).—On Tuesday evening, 
aes 31st, at the invitation of Mr. Leaver, the 
organist and choirmaster, the choir of the Congrega- 
tional Church and friends, including the deacons, 
assembled in the large schoolroom. At a quarter to 
seven o'clock the company, numbering about seventy 
persons, sat down to a substantial tea which had been 
provided.’ The room presented an agreeable appear- 
ance, KéiAtg decorated with evergreens, and the windows 
dresse4/4with lace curtains. The tables were also 
adorned “with a plentiful supply of cut flowers, in 
ornamental vases, relieved by a goodly number of 
greenhouse plants. After tea the choir gave a varied 
selection of music. At the close the room was cleared, 
and the cothpany indulged in a number of games, 
agreeably interspersed with the serving of refresh- 
ments, consisting of fruit, cake, coffee, etc. The pro- 
ceedings terminated at eleven o'clock, when a very 
hearty and unanimous vote of thanks was accorded to 
Mr. Leaver. Altogether a most enjoyable evening was 
spent. 

BURNLEY.—Two services of song have been rendered 
in the Congregational Church at Brierfield, compiled by 
the pastor, Rev. T. Wesley Brown, entitled ‘ Music.” 
The first service was ‘ Music as an Art in its con- 
nection with Worship.”. Appropriate anthems, chants, 
hymns, and solos were beautifully rendered at intervals. 
The second service was rendered to a large and ap- 
preciative audience, with anthems, chants, solos, etc., 
to illustrate the points dealt with by the speaker. 
The title-of this second part was ‘ Music in its Minis- 
trations to Practical Life.” 

KILNHURST.—On January 24th Mr. G. A. Nixon’s 
choir of thirty voices rendered Sir J. Stainer’s sacred 
cantata The Crucifixion at the Primitive Methodist 
Chapel. This work was a new essay for the choir, 
and was given with the necessary harmonic sympathy 
and careful expression, fully sustaining the high charac- 
ter the choir have obtained for their exposition of 
standard subjects. The chorus “God so loved the 
world,” without accompaniment, received an excellent 
delivery, as did the chorus ‘From the throne of His 


cross,” while the rendering of the beautiful hymns in 
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the pizce was greatly appreciated. The solos were 
taken by Mr. J. L. Hawksworth (tenor) and Mr. A, 
Popple (bass), who both acquitted themselves well. 
Miss M. E. Scorah, a young and talented musician, 
was the accompanist, whilst Mr. Nixon conducted with 
his customary ability. The cantata occupied half of 
the evening, and the remainder was devoted to mis- 
cellaneous pieces. 

LLANELLY.—On the 7th ult. Stainer's Daughter of 
Jairus was given with great success in the Tabernacle. 
The principals were Miss Maggie Davies, Mr. Maldwyn 
Humphreys, and Mr. David Hughes, all of whom sang 
with true artistic finish. The cantata was accompanied 
by an orchestra, of which Professor Hulley was leader. 
The second part of the programme was miscellaneous. 
Mr. C. Mendwy Davies, the energetic conductor, must 
be congratulated upon the success of his efforts. Mr. 
Luther Owen ably accompanied, and Mr. L. W. Adams, 
the hard-working secretary, carried out all the arrange- 
ments in a very efficient manner. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—In our last issue we omitted 
to say that the new organ opened by Dr. Mann is in 
Brunswick Wesleyan Chapel, of which Mr. John M. 
Gibson is the esteemed organist. The specification of 
the organ will be found in another column. 


WE have received the following from Novello & Co, :— 


Progressive Studies for the Pianoforte. By Franklin 
Taylor. is. each book.—This Collection of Studies 
is intended to illustrate the various elements of a 
complete course of pianoforte ¢echnigue, and to provide 
students with the means of attacking and overcoming 
the different special difficulties which have to be en- 
countered. With this view, the Studies have been 
arranged in groups, those in each group being placed 
in progressive order, and having reference to some one 
particular difficulty. The greater part of the Studies 
themselves have been selected from the standard 
works of the most eminent Study-writers, and with 
these are included numerous others, which, though 
of equally great practical utility, have hitherto been 
less generally accessible. 

Musical Ornamentation. By FE. Dannreuther. 5s. 
—A work that will be read with interest and profit by 
every musical student. Part I. goes from Diruta to 
J. S. Bach, and Part II. from C. Ph, E. Bach to the 
present. 


Co Correspondents. 


JUVENILE.—Try Stainer’s “ Organ Primer,” published 
by Novello & Co. ; 

F. D. T.—Zhe Organist’s Magazine of Voluntaries 
is published every alternate month, and the annual 
subscription is 6s. 6d, post free. 

Anxious.—The post has been filled up some time. 

S. W.—We can give you no information. Ask the 
publishers. 

J. T.—If you send on the 28th a report of a concert 
which took place on the 3rd of the same month, you 
have only yourself to blame for the report not appear- 
in the N. M. J. Other correspondents might also take 
this hint. 

W. J.—Under consideration. ‘Thanks, 

THE following are thanked for their communications : 
A. D. (Lambeth), F. S. (Chester), T. P. (Dublin), 
W. O. S. (Falmouth), D. E. (Islington), W. L. D. 
(Worthing), N. S. (Dulwich), P. R. G, (Glasgow), A. J. 
(Reading), F. F. (Newport). 
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LittLe Josef Hofmann, who will probably make | 


his début. as an adult pianist next year, has just com- 


posed a new suite in six movements for the pianoforte, | 


of which Rubinstein speaks very highly. 
RUBINSTEIN is hard at work on a “sacred opera” 
entitled Christus. 


Mr. HENSCHEL’S newly formed choir made a. very | 


successful first appearance on the 2nd ult. 
Sir JosepH BARNBy and Mr, Haydn Parry are to 
write new works for the next Cardiff Festival. 


The Golden Legend will be given at the Crystal | 
Palace on Midsummer Day under Handel Festival | 


conditions. 

THE subjects of Prof. Bridge’s Gresham Lectures 
were “An Hour with my Spinet” and “ Playford’s 
Musical Companion and Some of its Contributors.” 

Dr. Joacuim has arrived in London, 

OF the thirty-five candidates who recently went up 
for Oxford Mus. Bac., only eight passed. 

THE average takings of the principal London music- 
halls amount to about £350. 

AN oratorio by Mr. David Jenkins, based on the 
story of David and Jonathan, has been performed at 
Swansea. 

ENGLISH music is gradually making more headway 
abroad. Dr. Hubert Parry’s Pianoforte Quartet in’ A 
flat was performed last month in Kreuznach, Rhenish 
Prussia, and met with a very favourable reception ; 
and Mr. Cowen’s “Language of Flowers,” and Dr. 
Mackenzie's “Burns” Rhapsody and ‘ Columba” 
Prelude, will shortly be performed by the Madrid 
Concert Society. 

AN excellent practical joke is said to have recently 
been played upon Dr. Richter, who received from a 
singer who could not attend rehearsal a long four-page 
letter in Latin. The eminent conductor thought the 
vocalist had gone mad, but a distinguished professor of 
the Vienna University who read the document pro- 
nounced the Latin far too good for that. 

‘THERE are now 510 students at the Royal Academy 
of Music. 

VerpI's Falstaff was performed for the first time at 
La Scala, in Milan, on the oth ult. 

Dr. MACKENZIE is reorganising the Novello Choir, in 
order that they may take occasional part in the Phil- 
harmonic Society's Concerts. They will accordingly 


assist on May 18th at the production of Mr. Erskine | 


Allon’s new choral ballad “ Arme of Lochroyan.” 


Accidentals. 


FROM SECULAR TO SACRED.— The arrangement of 
hymns and tunes from secular sources is not peculiar 
to the present time, as many suppose. In early New 
England days, the Puritans, desiring ‘‘new and less 
sober” music, first adapted old dance tunes—‘‘ Sweet 
Annie Page,” “ Babbling Echo,” “ Little Pickle,” ete.— 
all long ago forgotten except by the musical historian. 
The music of ‘‘Few Happy Matches” was sung to the 
hymn “ Lo, on a narrow neck of land,” now sung to Dr. 
Mason's tune Meribah, and that of “ When I was brisk 
and young” was set to the hymn “Let sinners take 
their course.” The jolly tune “Begone, dull care,” 
which began 

‘* My wife shall dance, and I will sing, 


was made to do duty to the solemn hyma 


“Tf this be death, 1 soon shall be 
From every pain and sorrow free,” 


and did not seem so very inappropriate either, 
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“TLL BE THERE!”—“I am sorry to learn that you 
are so sick you cannot possibly be in your accustomed 
place to-morrow morning, Miss Hysee,” said the 
minister's wife, condolingly, ‘‘and I have hurried over 
to say that you need not feel the slightest uneasiness 
about the solo you were to sing in the opening anthem. 
Mr. Goodman and the chorister have arranged that 
Miss Gonby shall take the part, and——” 

“What!” ~ 

The popular soprano of the Rev. 1). Goodman's 
church choir at once sat bolt upright in bed. 

“What!” she screamed. ‘That old maid with the 
cracked voice try to sing my solo? Never!” 

With one hand she tore the bandages off her head ; 
with the other she swept the medicines from the little 
side-table to the floor, and then she kicked down the 
coverlets. 

“Tell Mr. Goodman and the chorister,” she said, in 
a voice that rang through the house like the silvery 
tones of a bell, “to notify Miss Gonby she needn't 
mangle that solo. I'll be there!” 

“Miss HIJEE didn't sing to-day,” remarked a friend 
to the leader of the choir. 

“No, she’s resigned !” 

“] thought she had a good place. 
trouble ?” 

“She was offended about the selection of an anthem 
which she had to lead off last Sunday, and vowed she'd 
resign sooner than sing it, and she did.” 

“That’s odd. What was the anthem ?” 

“Tt began, ‘I have been young, and now am old.’” 


What was the 


AT a concert held lately in a certain village near 
Glasgow, a duet on the piano and violin was being 
played when some gentlemen entered the hall. Among 
these was a sportsman, who evidently had not heard 
much of this sort of music before, for he stopped at the 
door and listened attentively for a few moments, and 
then, thinking that each was trying to get to the end 
first, he startled those near him by such exclamations 
as:— 

“The fiddle wins! 
No—the piano! Good old piano! 
piano for ever!” 

When both musicians stopped at the same: time, a 
shade of disappointment was seen to cross his face, 
and he was heard to mutter, — 

“A dead-heat, by Jove! Who'd have thought it?” 


Three to one on the fiddle! 
Go it, piano! The 





MRS. YOUNGHUSBAND: “ Well, Aunt Jane, how did 
you like the symphony concert ?” 


Aunt Jane: “Qh, pretty well. But it kinder spoilt 


| the effect to see that man up in front pretending to 
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And merrily pass the day,” 
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drum on nothin’. 

Ir cannot be said that a man gets off his bass when 
he keeps on the even tenor of his way. 

AFTER THE CONCERT.—Gushing amateur: “ Wonder- 
ful pianist, isn’t he?” 

Carping critic: ‘Oh yes, wonderful! He plays all 
the easiest passages with the greatest: difficulty.” 








Jopsins: “That must have been a ‘song without 
words’ you gave us just now, Miss Vokal.” 

Miss Vokal: “ No; there were words to it.” 

Jobbins: “ Oh, excuse me. I didn’t hear any when 
you sang it.” 

AT an ordination service at a certain provincial 
cathedral the anthem selected was Handel's “ How 
beautiful are the feet of them that preach the gospel 
of peace.” The first candidate for ordination, walking 
up the cathedral shortly after the anthem had been 
sung, was observed to have a ¢club-foot. That anthem 
is no longer in request upon similar occasions, 

















